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Hello Friends, 
here's how to make sure 
” you don't miss any copies 
of Farthing Wood Friends! 


GETTING YOUR COPIES 
Please ask a grown up either to place a regular 
order with a newsagent, or take out a subscription. 


HOW TO TAKE OUT A SUBSCRIPTION 

(For readers in UK and Republic of Ireland only) 

We'll deliver Farthing Wood Friends to your door every 
week AT NO EXTRA COST. 


Simply write to the address below stating the number of 
the first part you want and enclosing the appropriate 
payment. You may order as many copies as you like but 
we suggest a minimum of 10 parts. You can calculate the 
amount to pay by multiplying the cover price by the 
number of parts required: for example 10 parts x £1.20 
will cost £12. Postage and packing are free. 


If you haven't got 
all your copies of 
Farthing Wood Friends 


Just ask a grown up to 

write to the address below 

stating which parts you want us to 

send you and enclosing the appropriate 

payment. Each part costs £1.20 except part 1 

which only costs 60p. Postage and packing are free. 


HOW TO PAY 

You can pay by cheque, postal order or credit card. 
Cheques or postal orders should be payable to 
Woodgate (Eaglemoss) Ltd. If paying by credit card, be 
sure to state the cardholder’s name, type of card 
(Access or Visa), card number and expiry date. You can 
phone your order on 0424 755755. 


WHERE TO SEND YOUR ORDER 

All orders should be sent to: Farthing Wood Friends 
Subscriptions, PO Box 1, Hastings, East Sussex TN35 
4TJ or telephone 0424 755755. 


CUSTOMER ENQUIRIES 0424 755755 
(For readers in the UK and Republic of Ireland) 
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“Caaw! Any real fox would turn up his nose 
at a scrap like that!” Bold looked up to see a 
crow sitting on a branch. “It’s food, isn’t it?” 
he replied. 


Bold had run off to find a new life for himself, 
away from White Deer Park. The young fox 
was sniffing about for food when he came 
across a dead pigeon. He was just about to 
take a bite when ... 


Crow flew down to a lower branch. “You’re 
chancing your luck being out in daylight — 
aren’t you afraid of the humans?” he asked. 


“It’s unfair on those weaker than yourself, 
who would have been glad of a ready meal,” 
answered Crow. “OK, I'll leave you some,” 
offered Bold. “Well, if you put it that way ...” 


Bold slipped under a fence and found himself 
in a copse. He spotted a pheasant and caught 
it with ease. 


“What humans?” laughed Bold. “You can 
mock, but you'll be sorry,” warned Crow, as 
Bold ran off. “That cub is in for a nasty shock 
one of these days.” 


He found an empty sett in which to eat his 
prey in peace. 


“Tm new around here — my nose led me,” 
replied Bold. “A lot of foxes come for the 
pheasants, but they don’t stay,” said Shadow. 
“The human kills them; he wants the 
pheasants for himself.” 


Bold heard a noise outside the sett and went 
out to investigate. He came face to face with a 
female badger. “Is this your sett?” enquired 
Bold. Shadow nodded and said, “I’ve not seen 
you before, have I?” 


“Surely he can spare a few,” said Bold. He ran 
off, caught another pheasant and laid it at 
Shadow’s feet. “That’s to thank you for the 
use of your sett,” he said. 


Bold was stalking another pheasant and was 
just about to leap when something else 
caught his eye. He turned round to see a line 
of dead animals, shot by the gamekeeper, 
hanging over a fence. 


“See what I mean?” said Shadow. “I refuse to 
live in fear of man or beast!” said Bold, 
defiantly. “Why should I? I’m Bold and I’m 
free! Got it?” 


—_ ae Be eke iil _ 
While Bold thought his problems were far 
behind him, his friends in White Deer Park 


Scarface had Mrs Hare clamped 


still lived in fear ... “Help! Help”... Hearing between his jaws. “Excuse me,” wailed 
the cries, Mr Hare and his young came Mr Hare “b..but that’s my wife!” But his 
running and stopped in horror ... cries were in vain. 


Mr Hare went to tell Fox the bad news. “The Hares weren't on Farthing Land,” 
“Scarface! I should have dealt with him reasoned Vixen, “he’s within his rights.” 
earlier,” growled Fox. “He did it to spite us,” snarled Fox. 


Weasel joined in. “Oh, he is very spiteful, “But what to do?” interrupted Owl. 

isn’t he Measly?” “Oooh, yes,” he agreed. “I know what I’m going to do,” cried Mr Hare. 

“Spite incarnate he is!” “Tm taking my family back to live on 
Farthing Land.” 


Next week: The plan. 


Squirrel says 
If you do find a nest, don't 

disturb it — there may be babies 
inside. You probably won't hear 
them, because they usually 
keep silent. 


6¢Hi! Bet you don’t know many creatures that can 
climb up grass stems and balance on seedheads : 
without falling off. | do it all the time. My name's 


We have orangey brown 
fur, a white belly and a 
blunt snout, small, black 
eyes and neat, hairy ears. 
Our head and body are 
only about 5cm long and 
our tail is about the same 
length. Our bones are so 
light - they make up only 
5% of our total weight — 
that we can easily balance 
on seedheads. 


Harvest mouse, and I'm the smallest mouse in Europe. 
We Harvest mice used to live mainly in fields of wheat 


and oats but now, since most farmers use insecticides on 


their crops and cut them by machinery, we have moved 

into the long grasses at the edges of fields, roads or 
motorways. Some of us live in reeds in marshy 
places — we're good swimmers, by the way.99 
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SPOT A NEST 
As Harvest mice are so tiny - their bodies are 
about the size of a matchbox - and tend to 
come out at night, it is difficult to spot them. 
You can quite often find their nests, though, 
especially their breeding ones, which are 
attached to grass stems, usually at least 30cm 
off the ground. Look for them during the 
summer in long grass in England and Wales - 
they do not live in Scotland or Ireland. 


DRE ay 


We use our tail and 
feet for scampering 
about in the tops of 
plant stalks. When we 
climb up a stem, we 
grip with our toes and 
hold our tail out 
straight to help us 
balance. To scramble 
down, we wrap our iail 
round the stem and it 
acts like a brake. Our 
hind feet have five 
toes, which gives us 

a good grip on the 
slippery stems. 


All About... 


Nests 


66We Harvest mice build two kinds 
of nest. Throughout the year, we all 
build small balls of grass, usually 
on the ground, where we can 
shelter in the day. We build these 
quite quickly and move out of them 
after a few weeks when they start 
to fall to pieces. Our females build 
sturdier breeding nests, further up 
the grass stems. We males have 
nothing to do with these: once 
we’ve mated with a female, she 
chases us away and does all the 
rearing of the babies herself.99 


The female chooses a grass stem and bites part of it 
so that she can bend it more easily. Then, sitting on 
the stem, she holds a leaf in her forefeet and splits it 
into lots of thin strips with her sharp teeth. When 
she’s shredded several leaves in this way, she weaves 
them together to make a plaited frame for the nest. 
She then stuffs the nest with finely chewed grass and 
soft plant bits until she has made a tight ball. 


We Harvest mice have 
large appetites. We eat 
seeds, grass shoots, 
insects and fruit such as 
this juicy berry. 

We have short lives: 
many babies die in their 
first few weeks. They 
are either killed by 
predators, such as Barn 
owls, snakes, toads or 
herons, or by harvesting 
machinery. Cold, wet 
weather can also kill us. 


FIGHT TO THE DEATH 
When tall grasses die back in 
winter, Harvest mice look for 
shelter in tussocks or 
burrows at ground level. 
Sometimes they even hide in 
barns and outbuildings. 
Although they are tiny, 
Harvest mice defend their 
territories very aggressively, 
especially in winter and early 
spring when food is short. 


When two mice fight they 
face each other, sit back on 
their hind legs and bare their 
sharp teeth while they box 
each other with their 
forefeet. The winner will 
chase away the loser, 
sometimes biting off part of 
an ear or tail. Occasionally, 
one Harvest mouse will even 
eat another. 
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Harvest 


Asia have been foun 

am off the ground, 
el attached 10 
of bamboo plants. 


weasel’s 


Easel 


mice nests in 


the stalks 


When the young are born, they 
are blind, pink and hairless. 
They lie silently in a ball in the 
middle of the nest. The mother 
comes and goes, returning to 
feed them frequently. She 
mends any holes in the nest 
and eats their droppings so 
that the nest won’t smell (if it 
did, predators would find the 
babies more easily). The young 
can look after themselves at 
about two weeks. Their fur is 
dull brown to start with, but by 
the time they’re a month old it 
has turned reddish brown. 


There's a warning about what 


happens to greedy Mole when he 
eats too many worms this week — 
do you ever eat too much?! 


Joan 


| like Farthing Wood, 

It is very good, 

| like Toad and Mole, 

And Badger who lives in a hole, 
Adder, make no mistake, 

Is a very poisonous snake, 

Sorry | haven't got time for the rest, 
But Farthing Wood is simply the best! 


James Moss, aged 8 


Ss 


afin ' tell us 
Sarah Anne Richardson, aged 10%, sige sa a 
ott some baby hedgehogs living in her 9 
Here’s a picture of one of them. 


A STORY FROM CARLY GINN, AGED 9, 
ABOUT A GREEDY MOLE | 

One day Mole went down his hole and was 
eating lots of worms. When Mole had to 
come up he could not get up because he 
was so fat. Then, one day, a dog smelt Mole 
and dug him out. Mole was on a diet for 
weeks, and he was never so greedy again! 


Victoria Williams, 


aged 7% 


What did the flout say 
when it fellover?. “- « 
-fuysted-y]@s Wl) ‘dn 
aut Guiyaid 204,09 4,800 
Kélly Wilson, aged 10) 


Lisa Kavanagh, aged 8 
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Why did the bubble gum cross the road? 
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Simon Clarke, aged 10 
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\'ve watched a programme that s really 3! 


‘The Animals of Farthing Wood’, 
Mole, Fox, Badger, too, sas 
Always willing to 3° tiers cae <M 
of danger, 4 
pe Kestrel, Reo 
the enem F 

ea for them wherever he go, 
hunters, farmers making them stop, 
Trying to kill them to get on top, 
white Deer Park is their shelter, we 
Round and round like 3 Lo? SI f 

i et to the Park, 

Finally We theyVe made their mark. 


Kayur Podhiar, aged 11, made Tom out of wood 
for his younger brother, Nikul. 


Aneurin Shearan, aged 10 


; Erika Brocklehurst, aaed 9 
Which drawer do you : 
keep. your knickers in ee 
‘ 4 + to put 
juemeap worog eH) | | ~ Awe 
Rhianon Farrow, aged 7 | Si 


our name, age an 
sbiees on the back of 
anything you send in. 


| love Mole, | 
He is sweet, | 
Two small eyes, | 
And four little feet. \ 
Although he’s shy, 
It’s plain to see, 
That | love him, 


Lucy Ann Williams, 


aged 6 ~~ amy Bates, aged © 


FREE FARTHING WOOD POSTER 
Remove carefully from your magazine. 
© EBU 1992 Licensed by BBC Enterprises Ltd. 
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An Otter’s holt, or den, is sometimes 
well hidden in rocks beside a loch. It’s a 
handy position for fishing trips. Otters 
love the water, but you might spot one 
on land, moving with a hunchback action. 


When the Red-throated diver 
or Rain goose makes its 
strange wailing cry, country 
folk say that rain is on the 
way. Although it’s a great 
swimmer and diver, it 
moves awkwardly on land 
because its legs are so far 
back on its body. 


Cranberry plants 
produce pink flowers in 
June (see them at the edge 

of the loch). People have 
eaten their red berries for 
hundreds of years, but 
it’s hard to find enough 

to fill a pie. 


The Osprey is a large bird 
of prey and an expert fish 
catcher. It grabs fish in its 
talons and carries them back 
to its nest (eyrie). Its hooked 
bill is ideal for ripping 

prey apart. 


Ferox trout are N ee Ai he : 
ferocious, huge Brown P ; I a 
trout. Most Brown trout eat = es 
insects and other small creatures, 

but the odd one becomes a fish-eating 

ferox. Once this fish gets a taste for 

meat, it eats so much of it, it grows huge. 


Male Black grouse, or 
Blackcocks, challenge 
each other with 
threatening displays. wy 
They jump up and down ‘ 
with their tails spread out 
in their efforts to 
attract females. 


You should be able to find four 
Red deer under the Scots pines. 


Charr are trout-like fish found in a 
handful of lakes, lochs and loughs 
(Irish lakes). In Wales, the char is 
called Torgoch (red belly) because 
at breeding time the male’s belly 
and fins turn orangey red. 


EN) 


The Powan is a silvery fish with a forked 
tail. It lives in shoals in some Scottish 
lochs. A similar fish is found in Welsh 
lakes and in the English Lake District. 

. §) 
Bog myrtle is a shrub that a 
grows in boggy areas. In & ie 
Northumberland it is ky 
known as Flea wood, rt 
because fleas won't 4 
go near it. Hopeful 7 
highlanders once ba 


made their “ 
beds out of it * *) 
to guarantee * f 
anitch-free <7 PNG 


night. 


Discovering Nature 


Did you know that each country of the 
_, British Isles has a special flower as its 
$ emblem (badge)? There are many 
legends as to why a particular flower 
was chosen; here are a few of them. 


FLING 


SCOTTISH THISTLE 

In Saxon times, the Danes 
invaded Scotland. One night, a 
Danish soldier crept into the — 
Scottish camp. He put his foot on 
a thistle and yelled in pain. This 
woke up the Scottish troops, who 
were then able to attack and beat 
the Danish soldiers. Because of 
this, the Scots adopted the thistle 
as their national emblem. 


WELSH LEEK (OR DAFFODIL) 

One story says that St David, the patron saint of 
Wales, ate nothing but leeks, and that’s why this 
vegetable was chosen as the Welsh emblem. The 
daffodil is another Welsh badge — nobody really 
knows why, but it looks a bit prettier in a 
buttonhole than a leek on St David’s day. 


IRISH SHAMROCK 
No-one knows exactly what flower a shamrock is, 
except for the fact that it has a leaf divided into 
three leaflets. White clover is one possibility. The 
Irish patron saint, St Patrick, told his followers that 
the Father, Son and Holy Ghost of the Christian 
Church are united, just like the three leaflets 
growing from the one stalk of the shamrock. 


ENGLISH ROSE 
In the 15th century, there was 
a terrible war, called the War 
of the Roses. Eventually, a 
King (Henry Tudor) whose 
badge was a red rose, married 
a princess whose badge was 
a white rose. Ever since, the 
English emblem has been a 
pink-and-white striped rose. 


Tartan 


The clans (families) of Scotland each have a 
special tartan of their own. In olden days, Scots 
could tell whether someone was friend or foe by 
the tartan they wore. Why not make up a tartan 
for your family? We've given you a basic tartan 
grid to colour in, or you can draw your own. 


| 


S 


bd A small stone at each corner. 


THE PUDDOCK 


Can you understand this poem by J M Caie, a Scottish poet, 
about a frog and a heron? It helps if you read it out loud. 


A Puddock sat by the lochan’s brim, : 
An’ he thocht there was never a puddock like him. 
He sat on his hurdies, he waggled his legs, 

An’ cockit his heid as he glowered throu’ the seggs. 
The bigsy wee cratur’ was feeling that prood, 

He gapit his mou’ an’ he croakit oot lood: 

‘Gin ye’d a’ like tae see a richt puddock,’ quo’ he, 
‘Ye’ll never, I'll sweer, get a better nor me. 

I’ve fem’lies an’ wives an’ a weel-plenished hame, 
Wi’ drink for my thrapple an’ meat for my wame. 
The lasses aye thocht me a fine strappin’ chiel, 

An’ | ken I'm a rale bonny singer as weel. 

I'm nae gaun tae blaw, but th’ truth | maun tell - 

| believe I’m the verra McPuddock himsel’.’ 

A heron was hungry an’ needin’ tae sup, 

Sae he nabbit th’ puddock and gollup’t him up; 
Syne runkled his feathers: ‘A peer thing,’ quo’ he, 
‘But - puddocks is nae fat they eesed tae be.’ 


Silly golf 

There are many famous golf 
courses in Scotland. Most have 18 
holes, but practise your aim on this 
nine-hole version. 

You need big sheets of paper, : 
numbered one to nine. Spread them 
round your garden, as far apart as 
possible. Weigh them down with a 


Each player has a plastic plate 
with their initials written on it. 

Agree a starting point, and work 
your way round the nine ‘holes’ by 
skimming your plates to land on them. 
Whoever takes the least number of 
shots to get round is the winner. 


LOCH NESS MONSTER 


The Scottish word for lake is ‘loch’. The most 
famous loch in Scotland is Loch Ness, and 
you’ve probably heard of the monster that’s 
supposed to live deep down in the water 
there. (Some people call her Nessie.) 

Many people claim to have seen 
her - what do you think she really 
looks like? 


\ 


You will need: 

an empty cardboard egg-box, 
bendy drinking straw, scissors, 
poster paints and paint brush, wool, 
thick blue paper, glue, sticky tape. 


q Cut the lid off the egg-box. 


the middle of the 


hollow for the head. 


hollowed-out half of the egg-box 
and glue or tape the two halves 
together lengthways. Cut off one 


OATCAKES 


Lots of well-known dishes - like porridge and haggis - come from 
Scotland. Because it’s pretty cold up there, Scottish dishes tend 
to be quite filling. Oatcakes can be eaten for breakfast (with 
marmalade), lunch (with cheese or ham) or tea (with jam). 


q Preheat the oven to 
180°C/350°F/Gas Mark 4. Use clean 
hands to mix together the oatmeal, 
bicarbonate of soda and salt. 


small saucepan and melt them 
together over a medium heat. 


over a kitchen worktop. Roll 
out the dough into a rough 
circle until it’s quite thin. 


§ Cut the circle into triangles and 
put them carefully on a baking 
tray. Cook in the oven for about 
15 minutes, or until they are 
golden-brown and crisp. 


3 Glue the monster's body down on to a a Cut a bendy drinking 
piece of thick blue paper. Paint the ridge 
round the base of the humps blue. If it 
goes up the sides of the humps a bit, this 
makes it look like ‘Nessie is splashing in 
the water. Paint the body and the head. 


the straw. Wind the wool 


Q Put the water and lard into a 


XY 


straw to about 15cm long. 
Tape the end of some wool to 


the straw. Leave some bare straw at 
each end. Keep winding until the 
neck is thick enough, then cut the 
wool and tape down the end. 


You will need: 
100g oatmeal (this is not the same as porridge 
oats), bicarbonate of soda, one tablespoon lard, 
one tablespoon water, salt, small saucepan, 
wooden spoon, rolling pin, knife, baking tray. 


3 Pour the water and lard on to the oatmeal 
and mix in with a wooden spoon. The mixture 
should be quite soft - if it’s a bit dry, ask an 
adult to add some boiling water from a kettle. 


4 Scatter some oatmeal Ke 


§ Glue the head to one 
end of the straw. Make 

a small hole in the body 
and slot the bare end of 
the straw into that. 
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A WHAT GAME AM |? Za 
' My first is in cat but not in mat, 
My second’s in ball but not in bat. 
My third’s in unicorn but not in horn, 
My fourth is in rye but not in corn. 
My fifth is in draw but not in pen, 
My last is in two but not in ten. 


Fifteen minutes later, the eldest mouse looked 
©) over to the youngest one. His jigsaw was 
complete — but he was curled up fast asleep. The 
bigger brother picked up the smaller one and 
carried him to bed. On his return, he found that 
all the others were playing musical statues. 

“Let’s all go to bed,” he shouted above the 
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{ I 4 M7. Be 
f The Fieldmice cousins came over to stay the La ip } noise. We might manage to snooze a bit before 
4 night. After ashuge supper, the young Fieldmice ~ of, Aso ay / Bur mnicnisit feast. 
settled down to play lots of different games. Re FN pes /\ EON f Right on!"*shouted the others — and within half a 


“It’s not fair,” said theyyoungest mouse. “I never minute there wasn't a young)Fleldmouse,in.sight. 


=P win’ = and he burst into tears. 
“Never mind,” said the eldest. “Why don’t 
you sit down and do'this jigsaw.” 
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ny different gan 
Fieldmice playing - 
and can you name them? 


SEE THINGS 
How many things beginning 
with C can you see in the room? 


JIGSAW 
Help the youngest mouse fit 
the pieces into the jigsaw. 


Puzzle it ouf 22= 


WORD LADDER MUSICAL STATUES a 7 

Change GAME into WINS by reading the Now that they are standing still, CAT G eS ir 

clues and filling in the word ladder. can you spot the twin mice? BACK aa y EAtee ‘t 
CHEESE — 


1 An animal that drags its leg while 4 
walking is ——? ; : a | 
2 A narrow passage or road. 

3 A long string used for hanging out clothes. 
4 Ared or white alcoholic drink 


made from grapes. 
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